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character, dissecting its component features, and exhibiting 
their singular combinations. They frequently trace with 
masterly skill, the influence of some predominant passion 
upon the habits of thinking and acting in the individual ; and 
we are deeply interested, nay, perhaps not a little gratified, in 
finding all our long cherished habits, our favourite pursuits, 
our prejudices, or even our weaknesses, thus accurately pour- 
trayed, through all their shades and modifications. Nor 
does this anatomy of human feelings, require the highest or- 
der of intellect to accomplish ; but it may be effected even by 
inferior talent, if accompanied with habits of quick observa- 
tion, great sensibility, and a vigorous and happy style of ex- 
pression. Highly, however, as we may be disposed to admire 
our own ingenuity, for discovering a new field of poetical 
exertion, and for the achievements that have been perform, 
ed in it ; candour obliges us tp acknowledge, that even here 
we are anticipated, by that great painter of human passions, 
Shakespeare— 

"The Orator— Dramatist— Minstrel— who ran 
Through each tone of. the lyre— <ind was 
Master of all." 

But let it be our glory to follow in the steps of so great a 
master. 

It is consolatory to reflect, that the spirit we have described 
as peculiar to the present age, is indicative of the progress of 
the human mind. — In the first ages of society, such poetry 
could not have had existence— the circumstances of social 
life were not so fully developed — human life was not so dig- 
nified. But as a new number of the Westminster Review 
has just made its appearance upon my table, to which my 
thoughts and eyes have been most wistfully directed for some 
minutes, I shall not hazard any more observations, Sir, at 
present ; but conclude, by promising you the result of some 
of my future cogitations, should your reception of this paper 
hold out to me any encouragement. 

Non-Nemo. 



NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Kight's sable mantle shades the skies, But after death's short transient night 

And silence holds her awful reign; He starts into an endless life. 

And weary man in sleep enjoys And who can say, if dark or bright 

A short release from every pain. That morn eternal shail arise: 

O how like death this sleep appears ! If heavenly splendours bless our sight, 

When all our worldly sorrows cease. Or bell's dark horrors meet our eyes I 

And earthly hopes, and earthly fears How blest, that Christian Hope has power. 

Seem hush'dm never-breaking peace! To cheer the dreary gloom of death; 

Yet how unlike!— To-morrow's light And in the darkest saddest hour. 

Wakes man again to mortal strife ; Still shines the eternal star of Faith. 



